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THE SWEDISH SETTLEMENTS ON THE DELAWAEE. 



OHEISTINA, QUEEN OF THE SWEDES, THE GOTHS, 
AND THE VENDS. 

A PeESENTATION of HEB POKTEAIT TO THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OP 

Pennsylvania, Apeil 16, 1877. 

At a full meeting of the Society upon this interesting 
occasion, there were present four young ladies of Swedish 
birth, distinguished vocalists. Misses Inga Ekstrom, Bertha 
Erixon, Amanda Carlson, and Ingeborg Lofgren. 

The President said: Our meeting this evening is peculiar; 
I will not say that it has reference to the pre-historic time 
of our State, but if I may be allowed to coin a word, I will 
say that it relates to the pre-Pennian epoch. Many persons 
out of Pennsylvania suppose that when William Penn came 
to Philadelphia, the region was in as exclusive possession 
of the Indians as on the day when Columbus landed on 
St. Salvador. This is a great mistake. When Penn came 
here, the Swedes had been in possession of the soil for hear 
half a century. They had here forts, laws, churches, and 
many institutions of society. They came here under the 
reign of Queen Christina of Sweden. I understand that the 
Historical Society is to be presented this evening, by the 
Trustees of the Publication Fund, who have done much 
lately to bring to view the otherwise fast fading Swedish 
annals of our province, with a portrait of that sovereign, and 
I feel sure from the number of our Swedish members whom 
I see in the assemblage, and especially from the presence of 
the four young Swedish ladies whom you see on my right, 
and whose delightful gift has charmed so many people over 
the whole face of the land, that the present is a most accept- 
able one. 
11 
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The ladies here gracefully acknowledged the President's 
remarks, hy coming forward and singing, with fine effect, 
'■'■Songfoglame" (Singing Birds) — ^Lindbland. 

Mr. Vice President Jones addressed the chair as follows : — 

Mr. President: Our venerable fellow member, Mr. Richard 
S. Smith, has been requested to make the presentation — ^but, 
sir, I must so far interrupt the order of proceedings as to say 
a word about Mr. Smith himself. 

All present know him as a long honored citizen of Phila- 
delphia ; few, however, present are old enough to know that 
before the war with England, he was the most useful repre- 
sentative of this nation in a foreign land; that land, the 
country over which Christina once was queen. This fact 
comes to most here, only traditionally. 

The time when Mr. Smith was consul in Sweden was the 
era of the great Napoleonic wars. The whole continent shook 
with the tread of armies, and the very waves of the ocean 
seemed chained, for the famous decrees of Berlin and Milan 
and the British Orders in Coimcil closed to neutral vessels, 
all the ports of Europe, save only those of the Baltic. The 
United States, not as yet drawn into the contest, had a vast 
commerce with those northern ports, and Mr. Smith, with 
rare judgment, detected in the mysterious appearance of a 
cargoless American vessel which was to be hurried further 
on to some Russian port, enough to satisfy him that war had 
been declared by the United States against Great Britain. 
In a private record by Mr. Smith, which I have seen, he 
writes : — 

"In the month of July, it was the law in Sweden that 
every vessel arriving from America should come to anchor in 
the quarantine harbor fourteen miles from the city, and being 
boarded by the master of quarantine, the necessary manifest 
of cargo, clearance, etc., were exhibited, and a memorandum 
thereof made and immediately despatched by a boat to 
the proper health officer at the city. Being anxious to be 
promptly advised of every arrival, I made arrangements with 
the man who navigated the boat between the station and the 
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city, that he should exhibit all the papers to me of all Ameri- 
can vessels, before he took them to the Health Office. (There 
was no breach of trust in this.) It so happened that, on the 
morning of the 23d of July, 1812, between five and six 
o'clock, the quarantine boy brought me the papers of the 
pilot boat schooner Champlain, cleared by Minturn and 
Champlin, in ballast from New York to Eastport, Maine. 
It was so clear to my mind that this vessel was despatched 
with most important intelligence affecting the interest of this 
principal New York firm, that I did not hesitate a moment, 
but procured a boa.t, and in less than an hour, with my con- 
sular commission in my pocket, I was on my way to the 
quarantine ground. Arriving there, I called on an old officer 
in charge, and was allowed to go out to the vessel ; I was not 
allowed to go on board, and the old officer therefore passed 
my commission up to the captain of the schooner, who, having 
read it, said he recognized me as consul, but was a good deal 
annoyed at being detained even a day, before he could visit 
the city and forward important letters to various correspon- 
dents of his owners. I told him I would facilitate his inten- 
tions by all the means in my power, and added, that as there 
could be no doubt the information to be thus conveyed was 
of a character highly important to all Americans in charge of 
vessels and property in neighboring ports, I thought he should 
communicate freely with me, whose duty it was to protect 
the interests of his countrymen within my reach. He said 
that, being entrusted with a commission affecting the private 
interests of the house who had despatched the vessel, he was 
not at liberty to say more. Apprehending that he might not 
be willing to say more or speak out in the presence of another, 
I asked the old Swede if he would land me on the rocks in 
sight of the schooner, and allow me the use of the skiff, that 
I might have a confidential talk with the captain ; consenting 
to this, I rowed out alone in the boat, and told the captain of 
the schooner that I feared war had been declared against 
England, and if so, I ought to be informed, as there were 
millions of dollars at stake which I could protect and secure 
if I were clearly advised of the fact. He repeated his former 
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assertion that he had a commission to perform for his owners, 
and he would not go beyond that. I directed his attention 
to a fleet of several hundred vessels lying in Wingo Boads, 
distant a mile from the quarantine ground. I told him I 
knew of over forty vessels (American) in that fleet waiting 
English convoy, and of course, under the guns of British 
cruisers. I told him he must be aware that the English had 
great facilities in receiving and forwarding all important 
information aflecting their interests, and that, doubtless, the 
English Admiral would have the information within a day 
or two, and it woald be a lasting sorrow to him, to know 
that one word in confidence to me, might have saved millions 
to his countrymen, which otherwise, by his silence, would be 
captured by an enemy. At this, he was much agitated, and 
said he could not in that view of the case remain silent. He 
said war was declared by an Act of Congress on the 17th day 
of June, and that on the next day. Com. Rodgers had sailed 
to look for British cruisers off Halifax, and no doubt hos- 
tilities had commenced. 

" Having obtained this important information, with a strong 
fair wind, I hurried back to the city, and hastily assembling 
the Americans in my office, I astonished and startled them 
by the news I had obtained ; some of them were captains of 
vessels lying down in the roads under convoy, and were crazy 
to get to their ships. The wind which had been so fair to 
bring me up to the city was now almost a gale against a 
passage down. It was then suggested that we should all set 
to work writing a circular, which I prepared, and that a 
horse and carriage should be procured with which two or 
three of the number should proceed to Marstrand, a seaport 
a few miles to windward, from which, by boat, the fleet could 
easily be reached, and the circulars delivered to the American 
vessels, and warning them unless they weighed their anchors 
and ran up the river above the Swedish batteries, they were 
liable at any moment to British capture. All parties were 
cautioned to keep strict silence in the city until these vessels 
were secured. Happily, the expedition to Marstrand and 
thence to the fleet was a success, and before the next morning, 
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the vessels, over forty in number, were safe under the protec- 
tion of the Swedish batteries, to the great surprise of the 
British officers, who wondered what had got into the Yankees 
that they had all gone up the river," 

In this way, and by his sagacity, address, and energetic 
promptness, Mr. Smith saved from capture, by the British 
vessels of war which were lying near them for convoy, the 
whole of that American fleet. Great, indeed, was his service 
to our country by this act. Mr. Smith now posted oif to 
Stockholm, night and day, a distance of three hundred miles, 
in order to give information there, and save other American 



Another incident related by Mr. Smith in his narrative, 
though not immediately illustrative of his consular service, 
is so striking, that I think I may be pardoned for reading it. 
He says : " In connection with the march of the French army, 
I must relate a curious history of a regiment of Spanish 
cavalry attached thereto. It will be remembered, when 
Napoleon invaded Spain, he placed his brother Joseph on the 
throne. He then raised a considerable number of Spanish 
regiments, which he embodied in the French army. "When 
he finally withdrew his army from Spain, to march to the 
invasion of Russia, he drew out with him these Spanish 
troops, which were so incorporated in his army, they could 
not help but submit to the discipline. 

" "When the division of the French army to which one of 
these cavalry regiments was attached halted for the night at 
a place in Schleswig, this regiment in the night suddenly 
deserted, and rapidly marched towards the strait called Little 
Belt, very soon after daylight, pursued by French cavalry. 
Arriving at the shore, they found numerous transports wait- 
ing their arrival, and they were transported with all speed to 
the British ships of war ; but no means of transport being 
provided for the horses, they were abandoned. These animals, 
left to themselves, rushed wildly over the beach, until finally 
they formed themselves into two divisions or battalions as 
they had been accustomed, and after wheeling and manoeu- 
vring, charged each other furiously, then wheeling and re- 
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turning, charged again, killing and wounding many of their 
number before their French pursuers arrived." 

Mr. President, I will say no more, and beg pardon for 
having arrested Mr. Smith in what he was about to say ; but 
the fact that this gentleman, now eighty-eight years of age, 
was, sixty-seven years ago, the American Consul in Sweden, 
and rendered, before the birth of most present, such eminent 
service to our country, seemed to me to warrant the liberty I 
have taken. 

Mr. Richard S. Smith next arose and said : — 

Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen : The agreeable 
duty has been imposed upon me by the Trustees of the Pub- 
lication Fund of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, to 
present, on their behalf, to the Society, a portrait of much 
interest to the people of our State, for it is of a person most 
intimately associated with the earliest days of the settlement 
on the banks of the Delaware. 

Until our Historical Societies were established, very little 
was popularly known of this early Swedish colony. In 
my boyhood, from 1803 to 1806, I was accustomed to fre- 
quent the neighborhood of the Gloria Dei Church, for where 
the late Navy Yard was afterwards established, was the only 
gravel bank of the river where the boys could venture to 
learn to swim. We were told that this church was the 
oldest one in Philadelphia, and that it had been built for the 
accommodation of Swedes who had come to America. We 
knew there were German churches also in Philadelphia, but 
we were not told, nor were we aware that long before the 
Germans came, the Swedes had already a colony and a govern- 
ment. 

In 1810, I went to Sweden with a ship and cargo, and 
remained there over two years, and during that time I never 
heard any mention made beyond the fact that a mission had 
early visited America and had built churches, and preached 
the gospel here. On my return home in 1813, 1 was attracted 
to the Swedes Church to hear old Dr. Nicholas Collin preach 
in his native tongue, which he did once a month, to a small 
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congregation who still continued to understand that language. 
In familar intercourse with that venerable gentleman, I first 
learned that the Swedish colony had possession before the 
arrival of William Penn. 

The Annals of the Swedes by the Eev. Dr, Clay, in 1834, 
drawn from the publications of this Society and from the 
records of the Swedish church, brought the facts of the 
Swedish settlement into notice, and the names of many of the 
early settlers thus being given to the public, some families in 
Pennsylvania have learned that their origin was from the 
Swedes. Among others, I learned it, for there I found that 
my mother's family, named Shute, originated from Johan 
Schute, one of the original settlers named by Dr. Clay. 

During the Centennial Exhibition, the Commissioners from 
Sweden, and others of that nation, visited our beautiful Hall, 
and they also attended the worship at the old Church " Gloria 
Dei," at Wicaco. They, as well as the officers of this Society, 
attended a most striking anniversary celebration that was held 
there, and they were exceedingly gratified and proud of these 
testimonials of the early and active labors of their ancestors 
on our shores. 

Before I formally present the portrait, permit a few words 
from the Secretary, as to the person of whom it is a repre- 
sentation. 

The Secretary here spoke as follows : — 

Mr. President: The portrait presented is of Christina, 
Queen of the Swedes, the Goths, and the Vends, Grand- 
duchess of Finland, Duchess of Esthonia, Carelia, Brehmen, 
Vehrden, Stedtin, Pomerania, Cassuben, and Vaenden, 
Princess of Etigen, Lady of Ingria and Vissmar, etc. It was 
copied by Miss Elise Amberg, of Stockholm, from the ori- 
ginal by David Beek, a pupil of Vandyke, in the E'ational 
Museum at Stockholm. 

This monarch was born at Stockholm on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1626, and died at Rome on the 19th of April, 1689. At 
the age of six years she inherited an illustrious crown, for it 
was that worn by the great Gustavus Adolphus who had 
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triumphantly led the Protestant Powers of Europe in their 
long and desperate struggle. The wars that continued under 
the young Queen were, however, out of all proportion to the 
resources of her kingdom ; yet she seemed for a time a not 
unworthy successor to her father, the foremost man of his 
age. 

Guided by the famous Chancellor Oxenstiern, upon whom 
devolved the care of the kingdom on the death of Gustavus, 
the region on the Delaware River, which we ourselves inhabit, 
that now known as the State of Delaware, and also Southern 
IsTew Jersey, were colonized from her dominions in 1638, 
under the name of New Sweden. Queen Christina thus 
became the first Christian monarch of this part of America. 
The Swedish power continued until 1656, when it fell under 
that of the Dutch who had for some time possessed the New 
Netherlands, by which name the country round about 
New York was then known. The Dutch held these fair 
regions of the Hudson and the Delaware, or, as they then 
were called, the North and the South Rivers, until 1664, 
when they passed by conquest to the English. 

Christina abdicated her crown in 1654, and became a con- 
vert to the church of Rome. She lived the greater part of 
the remainder of her life an exile from Sweden. She pos- 
sessed considerable native power, and was highly cultivated. 
As may be supposed from its being the seat of the power, 
almost dominant, -the court of Gustavus and of his fair 
daughter was sought by the learned of that day from every 
quarter of Europe. Grotius and Descartes shone there among 
a host of other intellectual luminaries. 

It is eminently appropriate that the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania should have secured this portrait. Sweden and 
its monarch first waked to our life the forests that till then 
had known only the Indians. These have passed away, but 
they and the Swedes have left, in the names of places, monu- 
ments more enduring than those of brass, for Allegheny and 
Juniata and Christina are not forgotten, but prove what Pal- 
grave says, that "Mountains and rivers still murmur the 
voices of nations long denationalized or extirpated." 
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Mr. Smith, here resuming his observations, concluded by 
saying : — 

And now, Mr. President, and fellow members of the Society, 
I beg your acceptance of this valuable historical gift. 

The President, on behalf of the Society, received, with 
appropriate remarks, the portrait of Queen Christina ; upon 
which the ladies sang in Swedish, " liTorthland," by Nylen, 
which may thus be rendered in English : — 

I know a land where round the arch of heaven, 
The Northern Lights their awful splendors throw ; 

Where helmeted in clouds the hills, storm-riven, 
Keep watch around the vales that sleep below. 

There many a torrent from the mountains pouring, 

Sends echoing thunders to the distant vale ; 
The Necken's wild harp, fitful, drowns their roaring, 

And on the waters sleeps the moonlight pale. 

The President, continuing, said: The name of Stills is 
found among those of our early Swedish settlers, and is one 
of the not very many names of them which come down to us, 
and come down in form unchanged. For, some have, by a 
very slight modification of a vowel or consonant, passed, I 
think, into forms not distinguishable from those of our 
British colonists ; and some, through female lines, or failure 
of issue, have, in the course of near three centuries, disap- 
peared altogether. That of Stills, as I say, remains, and in 
this day has received new honor in the person of the accom- 
plished Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 

ISTo man among us is at all so capable to speak about these 
ancient colonists who came here under Queen Christina, as 
the Provost StilM; and, if he will allow me, I will ask him 
to say something to us on this interesting occasion, where, 
with hereditary right, he is so naturally present. 

Mr. Provost Stills then adddressed the meeting. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : I think that the 
Historical Society is to be congratulated upon the acquisition 
of a portrait of Queen Christina. It will serve not merely 
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to recall an important epoch in our own local history, but 
also, to emphatically mark the period when the principles of 
European colonization on this continent, then quite novel, 
were established. It is true that the Swedish colony settled 
here in 1638, under the Queen Christina, was not the one 
projected on so magnificent a scale by her father, Gustavus 
Adolphus. The colony remained a dependency of the Swedish 
Crown for only seventeen years, its members were merely a 
few Swedish peasants, not exceeding, even sixty years after 
its settlement, a thousand in number ; it held within its 
bosom the germ of some of our characteristic American ideas, 
but it had little to do with their growth ; its inhabitants 
were a God-fearing, simple-hearted, law-abiding race, who, 
while they had, like all adventurers, dreams of a brighter 
home beyond the seas (for they named the first land they saw 
on Delaware Bay, Paradise Point), yet knew well that an 
earthly paradise can only be found by dint of hard work and 
self-denying virtue. 

Yet, in the general history of American colonization, the 
simple annals of these people are not without interest. It ia 
not uninstructive, for instance, to find them at that early 
day, in opposition to the notions of public law then current 
in Europe, firmly holding that a true title to lands here 
should be based upon a purchase from the natives, followed 
up at once by the occupancy of Europeans ; it is pleasant to 
think of them, patient, contented, prosperous, never suffering 
from that restlessness of spirit which has in this country 
violated so many rights of neighborhood ; above all, they are 
to be honored for their persistent devotion to their religion 
and their church, that church which they and their children 
were able to preserve, in its complete organization, for more 
than one hundred and twenty years after the Crown of 
Sweden had lost all power here, and which decayed only 
when the language of her ministrations became a strange 
tongue to her children. 

The early Swedes, unlike the early settlers from other 
countries, did not dwell in towns. They were simple farmers, 
living on the shores of the Delaware, and of its many affluents 
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on both sides of the river. Their labors soon made the wilder- 
ness to blossom as the rose, and, although they found not, 
as they had been promised, whales in Delaware Bay, nor a 
climate suited for the cultivation of the vine, or the groduc. 
tion of silk,' yet they gathered the abundant fruits of their 
toil in thankfulness, living in peace and quietness, serving 
God after the manner of their fathers, and, while jealous of 
the honor and dignity of the Royal Crown of Sweden, full of 
kindness and forbearance towards those who denied their 
claim to the lands upon which they dwelt. There is, indeed, 
a pastoral simplicity in the lives of these rugged children of 
the North when transplanted to the shores of the Delaware, 
which, to say the least, is not a common feature in our 
American colonization. Their ideal of life seems to have 
been a sort of modern Arcadia where, 

" Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life. 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way." 

It is, I think, to be regretted that while we possess the 
portrait of Queen Christina, we have not those of her great 
father, Gustavus Adolphus, and of their illustrious Chancel- 
lor, Oxenstiem. I firmly believe that these two men, in 
their scheme for colonizing the shores of the Delaware, are 
entitled to the credit of the first attempt in modern times to 
govern colonies for some higher purpose than that of enrich- 
ing the commercial and manufacturing classes of the mother 
country. 

The gloomiest chapter in modem history, it has always 
seemed to me, is that which shows the result of the policy 
adopted by nearly all the European nations towards those of 

' Of course whale fishing as a pursuit is meant. At that time whales 
were not uncommon, and even now an occasional one is seen. A Bight 
"Whale, of the largest size, was not long ago caught in Delaware Bay, and 
its fine skeleton is among the rich collections of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. The vine can be cultivated, and silk produced, but whether with 
profit is yet to be determined. 
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their subjects who emigrated to this continent. It was based 
upon a desire to gratify the insatiable cupidity of the com- 
mercial spirit which had been evoked by the discovery of 
America. It was carried out persistently, with an utter dis- 
regard of the rights of the inhabitants or subjects, or their 
interests as colonists. 

Tar different was the policy which led to the Swedish 
colonization of the shores of the Delaware. The colony was 
projected by a king, with all the resources of a powerful 
State at his disposal, and his wish was to establish here an 
empire upon a new basis, and not merely to provide another 
home beyond the seas for a few hundred Swedish peasants. 
It must be remembered that the Swedish emigrants were not 
fugitives from the persecution and oppression of their rulers 
at home, but that they were, on the contrary, favored sub- 
jects of their sovereign proposed to be sent out under his 
express protection as the vanguard of an army to found a free 
State, where they, and those who might join them, from 
whatever nation they might come, might be secure in the 
enjoyment of the fruits of their labor, and especially of their 
rights of conscience. !N"o doubt the expectation of extending 
Swedish commerce was one of the motives which led to the 
founding of the colony, but it seems always to have been a 
subordinate one. If we wish to understand the real signifi- 
cance of the scheme, its paramount and controlling impulse, 
we must look upon the colony as the outgrowth of the thirty 
years' war, and its establishment as a remedy for some of the 
manifold evils of that war which had suggested itself to the 
capacious and statesmanlike minds of Gustavus Adolphua 
and Oxenstiern. It seems true that it was designed not so 
much as a place of settlement for Swedish freemen, as a 
refuge where Germans and Danes, who had been persecuted 
for conscience sake, might live in peace under the protection 
of the Champion of Protestantism and Swedish law. 

It is true that this grand conception of the king and Oxen- 
stiern was never fully carried out. This was due to causes 
which neither of them could have foreseen or controlled, and 
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it in no wise lessens the claim which the memory of both these 
great men has upon the gratitude of posterity. 

A glance at contemporaneous history will serve to show 
how novel and comprehensive were the views of colonization 
held by the great Gustavus. "We are told that in 1626, Usse- 
linx obtained from the king a charter for a commercial 
company with the privilege of founding colonies. The char- 
ter provided that the capital might be subscribed for by 
persons from any country, and colonists were invited to join 
the expedition from every part of Europe. In this invitation 
the proposed colony was described as a benefit to the perse- 
cuted, a security to the honor of the wives and daughters of 
those whom war and bigotry had made fugitives, a blessing 
to the " common man," and to the whole Protestant world. 
What then was the condition of the Protestant world in 
1626, that it needed such a refuge beyond the seas ? I need 
only remind you of the gathering of the storm in England 
which, three years later, drove the Puritans across the ocean 
to found the colony of Massachusetts Bay. The Protestants 
in Germany and Denmark were at that time in the midst of 
that storm, exposed to all its pitiless fury. The thirty years 
war — a war unexampled in history for the cruel sufiferings 
which it inflicted upon non-combatants — ^was at its height. 
The Protestants were yielding everywhere, nothing could 
resist the military power of "Wallenstein, who, supporting his 
army upon the pillage of the miserable inhabitants of the 
country, pressed forward to the shores of the Baltic, with the 
avowed intention of making that sea an Austrian lake. The 
great Protestant leaders, Mansfeld, Christian of Brunswick, 
the King of Denmark, were dead, and their followers and 
their families were a mass of dispersed fugitives fleeing to- 
wards the north, and imploring succor. Gustavus had not 
then embarked in the German War, but his heart was full of 
sympathy for the cause in which these poor people were suf- 
fering as martyrs, and I think it cannot be doubted that this 
scheme of colonization occurred to him as a practical method 
of reducing the horrors which he was forced to witness. 
The faith of the king in the wisdom of this scheme seems 
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never to have wavered. In the tour of his complete triumph 
over their enemies, he begged the German Princes, whom 
he had rescued from ruin, to permit their subjects to come 
here and live under the protection of his poweiful arm. He 
spoke to them just before the battle of Liitzen, of the pro- 
posed colony as " the jewel of his crown," and after he had 
fallen a martyr to the cause of Protestantism on that field, 
his chancellor, acting, as he says, at the express desire of the 
late king, renewed the patent for the colony, extended its 
benefits more fully to Germany, and secured the ofiicial con- 
firmation of its provisions by the Diet, at Frankfort. 

The colony which came to these shores in 1638 was not 
the colony planned by the great Gustavus. The commanding 
genius which could forecast the permanent settlement of a 
free State here, based upon the principle of religious tolera- 
tion — ^the same principle in the defence of which Swedish 
blood was poured out like water upon the plains of Germany 
— ^had been removed from this world. With him had gone, 
not perhaps the zeal for his grand and noble design, but the 
power of carrying it out. It has been said that the principle 
of religious toleration which was agreed to at the peace of 
Westphalia, in 1648, which closed the thirty years' war, and 
soon after became part of the public law of Europe, is the 
comer-stone of our modem civilization, and that it has been 
worth more to the world than all the blood that was shed to 
establish it. With this conflict and this victory, the fame of 
Gustavus Adolphus is inseparately associated ; but we ought 
not to forget that when during the long struggle he some- 
times feared that liberty of conscience could never be estab- 
lished upon an enduring basis in Europe, his thoughts turned 
to the shores of the Delaware as the spot where his cherished 
ideal of human society, so far in advance of the civilization 
of the age in which he lived, might become a glorious 
reality. 

The Swedish ladies next sang The Swedish Folksongs, A 
Serenade, by Bishop, and closed with "Skynda po" (Haste 
along) of Wahlin. 



